REFORMERS   AND   REVOLUTIONARIES
students.1 With the publication of the Fabrica and the Epitome,
the brilliant career of Vesalius was virtually completed. One who
had dared to revolutionize anatomy and to expose the mistakes
of the ancients could not hope to escape criticism. His ideas were
strongly opposed in certain quarters, and he found himself the
subject of heated and bitter controversy. Perhaps it was on that
account that he resigned his chair at Padua, and went to Madrid
as physician to Emperor Charles V and then to his son Philip IL
From both he received respect and honour, and his services were
highly esteemed. But anatomy knew him no longer. His epoch-
making work had been crowded into three short years, and now,
at the age of thirty, he was finished.
Little is known of his life in Spain, or in the Netherlands,
which he revisited. In 1564 he left Madrid to proceed on a
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. The reason for such an
action is uncertain. It is said that a nobleman whom he was
attending having died, Vesalius was in the act of performing a
post-mortem examination when the subject showed signs of life.
The consequences were disastrous, as might well be imagined in
those days of the Inquisition. The physician was pardoned only
on condition that he would expiate his crime by a visit to
Jerusalem, On the return, journey his ship was wrecked on the
island of Zante, at the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth, and there,
in October 1564, Vesalius died.
The Pulmonary Circulation
The immediate successors and contemporaries of Vesalius were
overshadowed by his greatness, but a few of them deserve mention,
as their names are familiar to every student of anatomy.
Vesalius was succeeded at Padua by REALDUS COLUMBUS
(Realdo Colombo, 1510-99), of Cremona, whose chief claim to
fame rests in his discovery of the pulmonary, or lesser, circulation-2
He demonstrated by experiment that blood passed from the lung
into the pulmonary vein. " The blood/' he said, " goes through
the vena arteriosa to the lungs ; then, mixed with air, it goes
through the arteria venosa to the left heart.55 In his book, De
Re Anatomica, which appeared in 1557, long after he had left
Padua for Rome, Columbus published these observations.
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